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A PRACTICAL TALK ON PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


By E. B. DeGrRoor 


General Director of Field Houses and Playgrounds of the Chicago 
South Park Commissioners 


The application of this subject is too often handled by a com- 
mittee of men or women, or both, of a playground association, 
school board, park board, or by a building or landscape archi- 
tect, rather than by a play leader or playground expert. In light 
of this fact, I wish to point out, at the very outset, two snares or 
pitfalls dangerous to these good people, as well as some play 
leaders. 

APPARATUS VERSUS EQUIPMENT 


The first pitfall is the failure to differentiate between ap- 
paratus and equipment. Equipment includes apparatus, but ap- 
paratus does not include equipment. Equipment is the inclusive, 
attracting and interest-sustaining element of a playground, while 
apparatus is merely the appendage of equipment. Much of our 
failures, troubles and indifferent results come because of too much 
attention to apparatus and not enough to equipment. I shall am- 
plify this point a little later. 


CHILD POINT OF VIEW 


The second pitfall is our misconception of the point of view 
of the children and young folks for whom we plan a playground 
service. Except in the most congested quarters of the larger 
cities children are not asking for playgrounds; they are asking 
merely for an opportunity to play. Go among the less favored 
classes and you will not find the children complaining because of lack 
of food, clothes, or a comfortable place in which to live; but 
you will find them complaining bitterly if they are given no time 
or opportunity for play. The attitude of children in relation to 
their play and play-places may be likened to our attitude toward 
our reading. When we wish to read we do not rush off to a 
library, but pick up our reading as we go—a newspaper, maga- 
zine, heavy or light literature in book form. Just so with the 
children: when they wish to play they do not rush off to a play- 
ground at some distant point, but pick up their play as they go, 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


taking from their pockets marbles, tops, dice, and other tools 
and materials which they put into use wherever they happen to be 
—on the street, in the alley, or a few feet of a vacant lot. 

I believe that the vast majority of children are perfectly satis- 
fied with their present play opportunities and facilities. I also 
believe that every thoughtful man and woman is not satisfied, but 
much discouraged with the present opportunities and play facil- 
ities for children. “Our problem then, is one of presenting cer- 
tain play areas in every community, so thoughtfully and perfectly 
equipped that they will attract and hold the children. This, I 
believe, we can do if we give more attention to equipment, and a 
little less, perhaps, to apparatus. The problem is not one of mere- 
ly providing swings and teeters for little children, but one of 
readjustment of environment of both little and big children in 
a complex civilization. If we think of the problem as a small 
one we shall try to solve it by supplying a few pieces of appara- 
tus; on the other hand, if we think of it as a big, complex social 
problem, which it is, we shall think of equipment first and ap- 
paratus later. 

PLAy PRoBLEM A BIG ONE 


Let me call your attention to the fact that at our annual 
meeting we changed the name of this Association from “The Play- 
ground Association of America,” to “The Playground and Re- 
creation Association of America,” thus giving emphasis to the 
fact that we are dealing with a larger problem than the earlier 
name of the Association seemed to include. George Elliot, in 
perhaps the most significant words she ever wrote, has called at- 
tention to the size of the problem which we are attempting to 
solve: “Important as it is to direct the industries of the world, 
it is not so important as to direct the recreation of the world.” 
My interpretation of George Elliot’s words is this: With all our 
achievements in commerce and industry, we are left dependent 
upon the cash register for honesty, the time-clock for loyal ser- 
vice, and the policeman for self-government. I believe that George 
Elliot would say: If you wish to develop the homely virtues of 
honesty, loyalty, and self-government, look well to your provision 
for recreation; supply -playgrounds and recreation centers as 
numerously as you supply manufacturing plants and work shops. 
Industry and commerce now build ‘Sky-scrapers’ that reach to 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


the clouds—playgrounds will build men that will reach to the 
heavens. You are perhaps familiar with a certain industrial con- 
cern which advertises “Tell me what you eat and I'll tell you 
what you are.” With even better facility does the Juvenile Court 
judge say to boys and girls who come before him: Tell me where 
you play and what you play, and I'll tell you what sort of men 
or women you'll be. Let me repeat that we are dealing with a 
big problem—one which calls for big plans and big expenditures. 
We shall defeat our purpose if we lay out a too meager expenditure 
for the promotion of our idea of playground equipment. 


GRADING—SURFACE 


Now let us resolve ourselves into a committee to start out and 
equip a playground. The first thing, of course, is to buy a piece 
of land, or rent it, or get some philanthropist to give it. We 
will assume that a survey has been made and that the best location 
possible has been selected to meet the needs of the neighborhood.’ 
The first thing to do with our piece of land is to grade it proper- 
ly. If it is low land, or contains holes, we must fill in. If it is 
hilly, we must take down the hills. As a general rule, a level piece 
of land appeals to children as a good play place. Hills and holes 
may be used, but only with thoughtful planning and strict reference 
to climatic conditions in the location involved. Having graded our 
piece of land, we must next provide a proper surface, one suitable 
for all sorts of plays and games, under varying conditions of 
weather. Here we find ourselves in great confusion. The com- 
mittee agrees that a grassy place makes the ideal playground, but no 
one has discovered a means of retaining the grass under the feet of 
the thousands of children who use the playgrounds in the modern 
city or town. We must, then, discard the idea of a grassy play- 
ground unless we have at our disposal an area of sixty acres or 
more in a rural district where the children are not very numerous. 
In some parts of the country oil has been used in an attempt to 
produce a satisfactory playground surface. I have not heard, how- 
ever, of any oily preparation that has given a truly good surface 
under all conditions of weather. Cinder has been used extensively 
by school boards, but no one who studies playground problems can 
recommend it as a satisfactory surface. It is offensive to the bare 
feet and cuts and tears the flesh of hands and knees in the numerous 
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falls and “spills” that occur in games and plays. The problem of 
a satisfactory surfacing of playgrounds has not yet been solved, 
but I believe Chicago leads in successful experiments. The surfac- 
ing which we use in Chicago, and which we can recommend to 
others, is torpedo sand, spread over a sub-soil of clay or loam which 
has been raked free of stone, bricks or other rubbish. Torpedo 
sand is a fine gravel, or sand, from which all of the dust has been 
taken, leaving nothing but little pebbles approximately one-quarter 
of an inch in diameter. Torpedo sand may be secured from some 
river banks, lake or sea shore. It may also be secured from inland 
gravel banks. In the latter case it is usually necessary to pass it 
through a quarter-inch mesh sieve in order to free it from dirt and 
dust. Building contractors in any community will be able to supply 
us with torpedo sand. The cost will be, approximately, $1.50 per 
cubic yard. A cubic yard will cover about one hundred square 
yards of playground surface if properly applied. It should be 
spread over the playground at a depth of ‘‘one stone deep” and then 
should be sprinkled and rolled frequently. Such a surface will not 
only lend itself to comfortable use, but will keep down the dust in 
dry weather and may be played upon soon after a rainstorm. 

H. S. Richards, Assistant Superintendent of the South Park 
System, has been carrying on some experiments in our playgrounds 
which warrant the conviction that an adequate and permanent play- 
ground surfacing material has been discovered. In his experiments, 
Mr. Richards has proceeded as follows: 

He excavated carefully with reference to character of sub-soil 
in an effort to secure good drainage. If sub-soil of sticky clay was 
discovered, cinders 12 inches deep were first applied to the excavated 
surface. If a sandy sub-soil was discovered, cinders to the depth 
of only 4 inches were needed. The cinders were then rolled and 
packed. Upon the well rolled cinders was placed a layer of stone 
2 inches deep, the stones measuring from 1% to 1% inches in diame- 
ter. The stone, like the cinders, was then well rolled. Upon the 
stone was placed, to a depth of one inch, this mixture: 


Cork (pieces % to % inches in diameter) . .1674% by weight. 


PE concedemkens épascchaeeeenhewss* 334%" * 
Stone (pieces % to % inches in diameter)..1673% “  “ 
A i er ee Sr eee 334% “ * 


Note.—1.87 pounds of asphalt was used for each square foot. 
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These ingredients were thoroughly mixed in a mechanical 
asphalt-mixing plant such as is used by road builders. The mixture, 
taking from the mixing plant, was spread and raked evenly and 
then rolled by a hand roller weighing between 1,500 and 2,000 
pounds. After the mixture was well rolled, there was spread over 
surface a very light covering of sharp sand or crushed granite. 
The light covering of sand or granite was soon trampled into the 
mixture or brushed off by the feet of those who used the play- 
ground. The cost of the playground surface just described may be 
stated as $.60 to $1.00 per square yard, exclusive of grading and 
foundation of cinders and stone. The merits of such a surface are 
these: 

It will endure without care for a great many years. 

It is perfectly dust and mud proof. 

It may be washed with the hose. 

Less than any other playground surface will it skin the knees, 
cut the hands and injure the players in their numerous falls and 
“spills.” 

It may be marked readily and permanently for games. 

It will not wear out playground balls, basket balls, volley balls 
and similar apparatus half as rapidly as other playground surfaces. 

| have said a great deal about the surfacing of playgrounds 
because I feel that it is of first importance to present a play area 
attractive in appearance and inviting use in every manner. Most 
of our playgrounds today are mud-holes after a rain, and dust piles 
in a drought, or they are so stony and rough they may be used only 
for games of torture. Whoever heard of a boy or girl seeking out 
a mud-hole, dust pile, or brick-bat field as a play place? So long as 
our streets present a more attractive surface upon which to play, 
we must expect to see these places with their bad environment used 
more extensively than our playgrounds. 


DRAINAGE 


While we are working out the factors of grading and surfacing, 
we must also provide adequate drainage. The best way to drain 
a playground is to make the whole area slightly convex, placing the 
catch basins which carry off the water at the border of the play- 
ground. A method which has proved a failure is one where a single 
catch basin has been placed in the center of the playground and the 
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whole area has been made concave, or saucer-like, in appearance. 
The latter plan does not drain readily and always leaves a puddle 
about the catch basin in the center. If in the skating zone, a 
skating pond may be secured by plugging the catch basins and play- 
ing water through a hose upon the playground until it freezes. The 
old idea that we must flood our playground until we have several 
inches or a foot or two of water, and allow it to stand until it 
freezes, should be discarded. The best skating surface can be 
secured by spraying any given area with the hose when the at- 
mosphere is below the freezing point. By this method solid ice may 
be built up and the surface renewed every night. 


SHADE 


Next, the committee should consider the provision of shade in 
the playground. This may be provided by the planting of trees, 
the building of a trellis over which rapidly growing vines may be 
trained, or the building of a framework of wood or iron over which 
an awning may be stretched. Shade should be provided most amply 
where the little children play, especially over their sand courts. lf 
shade and seats are thus provided, you will find that mothers will 
frequent the playground in great numbers. Shade in the most 
adequate manner should also be provided for the older girls. Even 
young girls are thoughtful concerning their complexion and seem 
unable to endure the direct rays of the sun in the same manner that 
boys seem able to endure it. Every girls’ playground should 
be provided with a shady nook for quiet games, storytelling, and 
rest periods between vigorous activities. Here again I would warn 
the committee that boys and girls will not seek the hottest and sun- 
niest place in town to play. A few feet of ground in the shade of 
a building containing a saloon, a shed, stable or workshop containing 
profane men, provides a more attractive play place than a play- 
ground that may have cost several thousands of dollars, but which 
has been left void of any shady places. 


LIGHTING PLAYGROUNDS AT NIGHT 


The committee is now in confusion over the question of whether 
the playground shall be used at night. As a member of the com- 
mittee I plead the use, the greatest possible use, of the playground 
at night. Those who study the four-footed animals know that the 
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cubs and kittens come from their lair in the cool of the evening 
to play. Likewise, the spirits and instincts of children rouse them 
to maximum efforts in their play in the evening. The evening is 
the real playtime for boys and girls of the adolescent period, especi- 
ally of those who are compelled to work in shops, factories and 
stores during the day. For several years we lave been criticizing 
the public school officials for not opening their buildings for use at 
night. It seems to me the same arguments for opening the public 
schools for various uses at night may be applied to the playgrounds ; 
so let us decide to light our playgrounds that we may use them 
at night. Let us bring in the wires underground, if possible, so 
that we shall not have overhead wires and numerous poles to inter- 
fere with the games or supply an element of danger. In this con- 
nection | wish to call your attention to the wisdom of those who 
conduct commercialized recreation places. Every moving picture 
hall, amusement park, and cheap theatre makes use of the brilliant 
electric light to attract the people. Light our playgrounds brilliantly 
and children and young folks will flock to them just as the bugs and 
beetles fly to the brilliant light, only with happier results than 
attend the latter. 

In this connection let us not overlook two very important 
factors. It is not the little children who find their way into the 
Juvenile Court, but rather the boys and girls of twelve, thirteen, and 
fourteen years of age. A playground service for boys and girls 
of this age is, in my judgment, worth infinitely more than a play- 
ground service for little children. I knew of a playground, a 
thoroughly good one, of small dimensions, but with adequate equip- 
ment, that served more than two hundred children each day. Many 
of the patrons of this playground found their way into the Juvenile 
Court as soon as they outgrew its influence. The point I wish to 
make, with all the emphasis at my command, is that the provision of 
playgrounds for small children is merely a scratching of the surface 
of the playground problem. Playgrounds should be provided for 
little children; but it is of greater importance to provide them for 
boys and girls with greater capacity for doing good or evil. 


FENCING 


Our committee is divided upon the question of whether or not 
to fence the ground. In the small towns and rural districts, per- 
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haps, the fence may be dispensed with, but in the larger cities I 
think it will be found a very essential factor in the equipment. To 
prevent accidents and save the responsible body from damage suits, 
it will be necessary to close the playgrounds at certain hours. This 
necessitates fencing. A fence will also take from the play leader 
many problems of discipline. It should be remembered that the 
play leader is on the playground, not to be a policeman, but a leader 
of the children in their play, and his attention should not be given 
to matters that arise from the lack of a fence with a proper entrance 
and exit. An iron fence, with metal posts embedded in cement, may 
be secured in almost any community for from fifty to seventy-five 
cents per foot. An iron picket fence of indestructible character may 
be secured for about $1.50 per foot. The height of the fence should 
be about seven feet. Its function should not be regarded as an 
absolute barrier, but merely as a restraining line—a part of the 
equipment that makes for order, proper restraint, and safety. 





DIVISION OF PLAYGROUND SPACE 


Our next problem is one of dividing the total play area into two 
or three divisions to meet the requirements of both sexes of different 
ages and interests. We may provide play spaces on a basis of 
attendance records, activities, and ages. As a general rule boys 
require a greater amount of space than either little children or girls, 
on account of their activities. Therefore the boys should be given 
the largest area. I believe that the small children should be con- 
sidered next. They are likely to come to the playground in greater 
numbers than the older girls. A good arrangement, I believe, is 
to give one-half of the area to the boys and the other half to the 
older girls and small children (boys and girls together up to ten 
years of age), dividing thé area between the small children and girls 
according to attendance records and the development of activities 
among the older girls. 


MAKING THE PLAYGROUND ATTRACTIVE 


Now then, I implore the committee not to stop here, but to 
embellish the playground with plants and shrubbery, and if there 
are buildings, to provide flower boxes. It is penny-wise and pound- 
foolish not to make our playground attractive by giving it a touch 
of art and beauty. In the area given to girls, let us totally enclose 
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it with shrubbery so that the girls may feel perfectly secure from 
any sort of intrusion by boys or men. 

Now let us provide toilet facilities on the playground, also a 
drinking fountain. If these are not provided, near-by saloons, 
stables, and other equally improper places will be made accessories 
of the playground. Bathing facilities should also be provided if 
possible. Elaborate bath houses with expensive plumbing will not 
be possible except in a few communities where large sums of money 
can be secured. A shower bath surrounded by canvas walls without 
a roof may be placed over a catch basin and will give as much joy to 
the patrons of the playground as a ten thousand dollar bath house. 

Let us provide the playground with a flag pole, and not only 
fly the American flag, but also a distinctive playground flag. 
We should also provide each of our playgrounds with bulletin 
boards, placing these, perhaps, at each of the four corners of the 
playground so that passers-by may observe and be informed con- 
cerning the activities within. In this way we shall be able to make 
announcements to parents as well as to the children who frequent 
the playgrounds. 

At this stage of our work let us vitalize the playground by 
securing for it the most important element of the equipment—a play 
leader or supervisor. we ie oes 





Thus far we have considered the first and most essential factors 
in playground equipment. We are now ready to consider the ap- 
pendages of equipment—playground apparatus. From this time on 
let us consult with our play leader, or supervisor, concerning every 
detail. 


A SAND GARDEN 


First of all, let us select equipment and apparatus for the small 
children—boys and girls together up to approximately ten years of 
age. A sand garden, or court, will be our first selection—a pile of 
sand enclosed on four sides by either cement or plank walls twelve 
to fourteen inches high. Good dimensions are twelve by sixteen 
feet, with the sand bed twelve inches deep. The sand should not 
be placed upon a clay surface but upon some porous surface so 
that water may seep through. If the sand is enclosed in a cement 
court with a cement bottom, a drainage system shou!d be supplied. 
It is not enough to provide the sand, but we ‘nust make every effort 
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to keep it in not only a sanitary condition, but a condition which 
invites play such as building houses, forts, and other creations of the 
imagination. By keeping the sand in good condition I mean that it 
should be raked thoroughly every day and all pieces of paper and 
refuse taken out. It should also be watered so that it will pack 
readily. In some communities there has been unqualified condem- 
nation of the sand court on the ground that it furnishes only a filthy 
place for play. Some committees have tried to overcome this 
objection by treating the sand with disinfectant. A thorough in- 
vestigation of the subject in Chicago, by sanitary experts, warrants 
the statement that sand kept free of pickles, ham sandwiches, water- 
melon rind, and other rubbish, turned over daily and exposed to the 
sun and air, need not be treated chemically. Our experts advise us 
that if any other treatment is given the sand it should be thoroughly 
washed with water, placing the same in a trough under a stream of 
running water. You catch the point, do you not, that it is not 
enough to merely supply a sand court, but that you must care for it 
daily just as you care for your teeth each day. 


A Wapinc Poot 

lf possible, let us provide a paddling pond or wading pool. 
This may be made by scooping out a small area of our playground 
so that it resembles a saucer. At the lowest point place a drain that 
may be opened and closed at will. At the same point bring in a 
supply water pipe, letting the same extend a little higher than the 
grade line of our playground. This will not only serve to fill our 
pool, but will make an attractive fountain. The bottom of our 
saucerlike area should be covered with clay to keep water from 
seeping through. Over the clay spread torpedo sand to the depth 
of four to six inches; then turn on the water and watch the fun. 
The water should be let out every few days and the empty pool per- 
mitted to bake in the sun. 

Another way to make a paddling pond or wading pool is to 
excavate a specified area and then construct a cement basin, supply- 
ing the intake and outlet as just described. A cement pool, circular 
in form, with a diameter of forty feet, twenty-four inches deep at 
the center, and eleven inches deep at the sides, may be constructed, 
excavating and all, for fifteen cents per square foot, or a total cost 
of $188.55. In filling the pool the water should be kept at a depth 
of eighteen inches at the center and five inches at the sides. Such 
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a pool should not be used for swimming, but merely for paddling or 
wading. 

A combination of paddling pool, sand courts, and seats under a 
canopy will provide an ever interesting playground for small chil- 
dren and a social center for mothers. 


SWINGING, TEETERING AND CLIMBING APPARATUS 

Now we need swinging, teetering and climbing apparatus. Six 
to twelve rope swings attached to an iron pipe or wooden frame, 
twelve feet high, will provide the swinging apparatus. Four to 
six seesaws, and the same number of teeter ladders, attached to 
separate supporting frames of iron or wood, will take care of the 
element of teetering. Slanting (about sixty degrees) and vertical 
ladders, and two to four climbing poles are recommended as climbing 
apparatus. These may be attached to the frame supporting the 
swings. In addition to the apparatus which I have just described, 
and which in each case needs to be attached to some sort of sup- 
porting frame, there should be added other pieces of apparatus in 
isolated positions on the playground. Such pieces are athletic slides 
and giant strides. Two of each will supply a great number of chil- 
dren; of this group under discussion, the larger of the boys and 
girls should be supplied with a good number of balls, bats, nets, 
goals, quoits, ring toss, and other miscellaneous apparatus according 
to the desire of the play leader. 


APPARATUS FOR LARGER GIRLS 

Now let us select the apparatus for the use of the larger girls. 
Apparatus for this group may be divided into three sets. First, a 
very ample supply of balls, bats, nets, goals, quoits, ring toss, bean 
bags and other similar apparatus for games and plays. Second, a 
platform of cement or wood for dancing and games where chalk 
marks are used. If the platform is made of wood it will need a 
covering to protect it from rain and sun and the consequent warping. 
A cement platform with a smooth surface is recommended in prefer- 
ence to wood. Such a platform forty feet square, may be con- 
structed for $.15 per square foot, or a total cost of $240.00. 

Third, a set of apparatus consisting of swings, teeters, climbing 
facilities and traveling rings. These should be attached to an iron 
pipe or wooden frame about fourteen feet high, such as was 
described for the children’s playground. If possible, we should pro- 
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vide the girls’ playground with some sort of a musical instrument 
for the dances. I believe that a “hurdy-gurdy” or hand organ would 
serve the purpose in almost every case. 


APPARATUS FOR LARGER Boys 


We are now ready to select the apparatus for the larger boys. 
In this case we find that the apparatus may be divided into three 
different sets. First, apparatus for games and plays such as balls, 
bats, nets, goals, quoits, and possibly a handball court. The second 
set of apparatus should supply the athletic needs of the boys— 
vaulting standards and vaulting poles, high jump standards and 
cross bars, shot-put rings and eight and twelve pound shots, and 
hurdles to be used upon the running track. If the boys’ playground 
is not large enough to contain a circular running track, by all means 
provide a straightaway running path fifty to one hundred yards in 
length.* The third set of apparatus is that which we must attach to 
an iron pipe or wood frame, fourteen to sixteen feet high. .To this 
frame should be attached flying rings, traveling rings, climbing 
ropes and poles, slanting and vertical ladders, and horizontal bars 
at various heights. 


SWIMMING Poots—BALL FIELDS 


In this discussion I have thus far said nothing about swimming 
pools or ball fields. If these are supplied they should be placed at 
some distance from the play areas and the equipment of the same 
that we have had under discussion. I regard the swimming pool 
as a complete playground in itself, during certain months of the 
year, at least. Its great expense, both in construction and operation, 
makes it necessary for committees to give consideration to that item 
of playground equipment as a special feature. We may, therefore, 
dismiss it from this discussion which we have agreed shall be con- 
fined to the first essentials. A ball field for use with a hard ball in 
the “big game” should be set apart from the play areas we have been 
discussing. Playground ball and other games with small bat and 
soft ball may be played in the playgrounds proper, but not “The 
Game” with the hard ball. 


* The report of the Committee on Equipment given at the fourth annual 
congress of the Playground Association of America, June 8, 1910, contains 
a complete statement concerning the construction of running tracks. 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


Having selected our equipment and apparatus, you may think 
we have finished the job, but we have not. A few general con- 
siderations are now very necessary. The lists of apparatus given 
do not represent exhaustive lists. They are suggestive and deal 
only with the principles involved. I believe that a good plan for 
purchasing apparatus is to supply a minimum equipment at the out- 
set and add to it from season to season. No wise father would buy 
all of the Christmas presents in the universe for his boy at any one 
Christmas time. The same principle may reasonably be applied to 
the selection of playground apparatus. 

After we have selected the amount and kind of apparatus 
decided upon by the committee, we must then settle the question of 
how and where to place it. If the area is a small one, perhaps the 
best plan is to spread the apparatus around the border of the play- 
ground, leaving the central area free for games, races, and other 
activities. If the area is a large and adequate one, it will be best, 
perhaps, to group the apparatus in the center of the playground. 
Problems of supervision and lighting are minimized in the latter 
plan. 


STEEL OR Woop 


As the committee approaches the time for the purchase of the 
apparatus, it will undoubtedly be thrown into confusion over the 
question as to whether apparatus made of steel or wood shall be 
placed on the playground. We find that there are merits and 
demerits concerning the use of either steel or wood. Steel appar- 
atus is too hot on hot days and too cold on cold days, and at most 
other times presents a surface offensive to the touch. All steel 
apparatus is galvanized, and in communities where the air is foul 
with gases and fumes from furnaces of manufacturing plants, the 
galvanized surface is rapidly worn off. On the other hand, steel 
apparatus of good construction is for many communities practically 
indestructible. It does not call for large storage room in winter, 
parts underground do not rot, and maintenance charges are, there- 
fore, reduced to the minimum, Wooden apparatus splinters read- 
ily when struck by ropes, rings, and poles, and even from mere 
exposure to the elements. Parts underground rot. However, with 
good care and the treatment of the surface with a good grade of 
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house paint, rather than shellac and varnish, wooden apparatus will 
not splinter. Parts placed underground will not rot for a great 
many years, at least, if properly treated with creosote or a coal-tar 
product. It is not the parts underground that rot readily, but those 
parts where the air and ground lines come together. Wood has the 
distinct advantage of being pleasant to the touch under any climatic 
conditions, day or night. 

In the construction of playground apparatus, rope is one of 
the essential elements. This is giving away, however, to the use 
of wire and chain as a substitute for the same reasons that steel is 
used as a substitute for wood. Under the best conditions, rope will 
not last more than three or four seasons when used for swings. 
Climbing ropes and the rope used in the construction of giant 
strides may last several years longer. Wire and chain, therefore, 
are recommended where there are not ample funds for repairs. 

I cannot dismiss the particular subject of wood and rope versus 
steel and wire without saying that there is danger in going too far 
with the indestructible idea in playground apparatus. The imagina- 
tion of youth is not fired by the use of steel ladders, chain, wire, 
and cable. Rope and wood have ever been the materials used by 
boys, especially in their play. The best story books of adventure 
teem with things and accessories made of rope or wood, but seldom 
of steel, chain, and cable. The fire department uses ladders made 
of wood, and life-lines are rope. Most of the activities of the play- 
ground represent a response to instincts, and these are coupled with 
the use of pliable materials. I am sure that rope and wood are 
more satisfactory for use, but if our manufacturers are unable to 
produce apparatus made of such material at reasonable cost, and 
with greater wearing quality, we shall have to put our desires and 
sentiment aside and purchase all steel apparatus. Under present 
conditions, and especially where there is not an expert mechanic to 
care for the apparatus frequently, it is safer to buy swings, lad- 
ders, and giant strides, at least, which are constructed entirely of 


metal. 


HOMEMADE APPARATUS 


The committee must now settle the point as to whether the 
apparatus should be homemade or purchased of the manufacturer. 
If in the small town or rural district, the apparatus may be made 
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on the ground, but if the apparatus is to be used in the large city, 
under the authority of the school board, park board, playground 
association, or recreation commission, the best plan is to purchase, 
under contract, of the manufacturer, A school or any other institu- 
tion, however, having a manual training department, may attempt 
and successfully carry out a plan of making equipment for a single 
playground. The average city conditions, demanding the maximum 
use, safety, and freedom from vulnerable points for law suits, how- 
ever, suggests something better and more certain in quality than 
homemade apparatus. Moreover, I believe that in the long run, we 
shall almost invariably find it cheaper to purchase of the manufac- 
turer than to build on the ground. The best guide to making home- 
made apparatus is the publication by Arthur Leland, “Playground 

Technique and Playcraft.’ Whether the apparatus is purchased 
of the manufacturer or built at home, one of the most important 
factors in construction is the friction points. Two pieces of iron 
rubbing together will very soon wear out. Likewise, a piece of rope 
rubbing over a piece of wood or iron will wear out in a few days. 
So all such apparatus as swings, flying rings, traveling rings, and 
the like should have special bearings at the friction points. Those 
who make their own apparatus will, perhaps, be glad to know that 
the Narragansett Machine Company manufactures a “rocker-bear- 
ing” that gives excellent service, that the A. G. Spalding & Brothers 

Company manufactures a ball-bearing device of enduring quality; 
and that W. S. Tothill of Chicago, uses in his apparatus, and has 
for sale, a bearing made of hard maple revolving or sliding over 
an iron rod. 


CONTRACTS FOR PURCHASE OF APPARATUS 

In purchasing playground apparatus, always make use of a 
carefully prepared contract. See that the contract contains these 
items: 

1. When and where delivery shall be made and who is to 
pay lor same. 

2. The erection and connecting of all parts of the apparatus 
after it has been delivered. 

3. If cement is used as a foundation or anchorage for ap- 
paratus, let the contract state who is to be responsible for the ex- 

cavation and cement work. 
4. Insert a clause to cover extra or incidental expenses. 
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5. Do not fail to include a clause that will safeguard you or 
your community against troubles with labor unions. 

6. Let there be a clause of guaranty on the part of the manu- 
facturer against defective material, faulty construction and work- 
manship. Make this guaranty cover a period of at least three 
years. 

MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 

In closing this discussion let me warn the committee that it is 
not enough for us to select a playground site, equip it, and supply it 
with apparatus and a supervisor. It is one thing to set up a play- 
ground and equip it; it is quite another thing and certainly of no 
less importance, to maintain it properly. Therefore, let the com- 
mittee provide amply for up-keep and operation. To spend a great 
deal of money for playground equipment and little for maintenance 
and operation is like saving at the spigot and wasting at the 


bunghole. 





Philadelphia Playground Association. 


An effort is made to have all children participate in such contests as are suited to 


their strength and ability. The studious boy who is backward about sports 
must be encouraged to enter into active outdoor play. 
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FOLK DANCING* 
Mrs, J. J. Srorrow, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chairman Committee on Folk Dancing of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 


About ten years ago some of the middle-aged women in 

Boston, much to the amusement of themselves and their friends, 

formed a class in fancy dancing. Their ages ranged from thirty- 

five to sixty. Their costumes were varied; gymnasium suits 

were fashionable, also bathing suits, while many wore just their 

street dresses and walking boots. They drifted in late and 

chatted pleasantly together, while their patient teacher tried to 

instruct them. They laughed a great deal and considered it a 

huge joke. As I came in late one day and saw the class dancing 

I was suddenly struck with the fact that, in spite of the mixture 

of unsuitable clothes and the stiffness of individuals of middle 

age, the effect of the class as a whole, all moving rythmetically 
in unison, was distinctly pretty. 

For several years we considered it only funny that we 
should be pirouetting and hopping about in arabesque positions 
and were ashamed to try to dance really well, but gradually we 
lost the feeling of self-consciousness and enjoyed it too much 
not to try to do our best. 

Four years ago it happened that I wanted to become better 
acquainted with some teachers in one of the public schools. I 
had tried inviting them to afternoon teas, musicals, lectures and 
every form of afternoon entertainment I could think of. Those 
came who could not find a good excuse to stay away. They were 
politely formal and left as early as politeness would admit. 
After two sessions of school most teachers want to go home and 
rest. Suddenly I thought “I enjoy dancing more than anything 
else I do. It is possible others may feel the same way.” I 
believe it was only out of pity for efforts which they recog- 
nized as friendly that anyone joined the class I offered to teach, 
but after a very few lessons their attitude changed, and no group 

of children ever faced an interesting storyteller with more shin- 
ing eyes than were turned toward me. There was no more 
polite formality. I never asked how they liked the lessons, but 


* Address given at the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, May 12, 1911 
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after almost every one some would say, “I had a headache this 
morning, but it is gone now,” or “I felt so tired I could hardly 
climb up to the hall this afternoon, but now I am rested.” One 
of the more elderly and serious minded told me solemnly every 
few lessons that she felt ten years younger. Nothing had been 
said about their teaching their pupils, but after the third or 
fourth lesson, they exclaimed about a new dance we had just 
gone through, “That is just the thing for our girls, they enjoyed 
the last one so much.” Most of them are now teaching dancing 
regularly to their girls. 

Other classes have been equally successful. The other day 
| was watching the freedom of movement of a woman of about 
\ forty-six years old who, when she began last autumn, was so 

constrained and stiff and awkward that she was almost gro- 
tesque. During a pause I sat down beside her and told her I 
had never seen any one improve so much in so short a time. To 
my surprise she burst into tears and said, “You can never know 
what these lessons have meant to me this winter, mentally as 
well as physically.” 
| am giving these details to show what dancing does for the 
middle-aged. It is fine for children, but they can get exercise 
and play in other ways. My heart goes out to those middle-aged 
people who have little to enjoy. They need it more than. chil- 
dren do. Some of us can play golf or tennis, or take long walks 
in the country, but for one of these there are hundreds who go 
to work early and come home late and have little but work in 
their lives. They do their duty uncomplainingly without any 
fun, and at forty are ready for neuritis, or rheumatism, or some 
other disease, when two hours of real fun and brisk exercise 
might keep them in condition to defy germs. The fun is as 
important as the exercise, and there is the advantage of dancing, 
especially folk dancing, over gymnastics. So much real humor 
is to be found in many of them. 

, What I know it does for teachers I believe it would do for 
women of other occupations, even those who are on their feet all 
day. If women in factories and department stores, or nurses in 
hospitals, could have half an hour for dancing, either during the noon 
hour, or at the end of the day’s work, I believe they would 
feel less fatigued afterward. This has not been proved, so far as I 
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know, and in the few efforts I have made it has been very difficult 
to arouse interest. Feeling weary, their only wish is for rest, or 
excitement, and it will take time to convince them that such a simple 
form of recreation is worth the effort. I hope to meet with more 
success next year when we shall try it more systematically. 

Adding the word “Recreation” to the name of this Association 
makes it appropriate for us to extend our work to such groups. 

What we have recently heard of the roof playground on a New 
York department store fills me with hope that all employers may in 
time become convinced that to give their employees recreation is a 
paying investment. The owner of a large department store in Bos- 
ton, where a great deal is done for the benefit of the employees, has 
often said that their welfare work has always paid, and has come 
back to their pockets in cold cash. At present the mental lethargy of 
hard-working women is hard to overcome, but I look forward to the 
time when the ribbon counter of the Jordan Marsh Company will 
dance the ribbon counter of Filene’s, and the floorwalkers of 
Macy’s will compete at “Sheperds Hey” with the floorwalkers of 
Altman’s for a trophy offered by those famous houses. 

When it comes to dancing for girls I quite agree with those 
who have sympathy for the tomboy. There will always be girls 
who prefer the keen competition of a game or a race, but like many 
other burning questions, where people become violently partisan, 
games and dancing are not antagonistic but supplementary. There 
are many occasions where games are impossible, and dancing pos- 
sible. Why not enjoy both? If it is merely a question, however, of 
an outlet of energy for the tomboy, I would back three Morris 
dances against a football game. 

We have a magnificent example of folk dancing for girls 
alone in the public schools of New York, where it is carried on in 
what appears a most logical and economical manner. Miss Burche- 
nal instructs the grade teachers who, instead of paying for their 
lessons, each give one hour a week teaching a class of girls. The 
school girls in good standing are eligible to become members of the 
Girls’ Branch of the Public Schools Athletic League, one of the 
privileges of which is a weekly lesson in folk dancing after school 
hours, and this privilege is highly prized. Towards the end of the 
season, competitions in dancing and athletic games are held, in 
which classes from all the schools compete for trophies to adorn 
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their school walls. The school, class, and team spirit brought out 
in this way is excellent and the system seems to an outsider to be 
perfect. 

In some cities where the schools are co-educational there are 
classes in folk dancing for boys and girls together. In Chicago 
\liss Hinman has many such classes. In the preparatory schools 
connected with the University of Chicago, she has classes of child- 
ren from five years old up to eighteen or twenty. Atl love it, all 
look forward to the lessons with joy. There is no self-conscious- 
ness. Apparently the girls think neither of their clothes nor of the 
boys, nor do the boys think of the girls nor of the size of their own 
feet, so absorbed are they in what they are doing. These classes are 
said to have solved the difficulties which formerly existed on account 
of the secret societies. Miss Hinman teaches them all kinds of 
dancing, real folk dances, modern dances similar to folk dances, 
round dances, and even clogs. She finds that nothing holds the 
boys of fourteen so well as clog dancing, so boys and girls together 
shuffle and tap. These classes in Chicago are in ail grades of 
society, but there is no one class in which all grades are represent- 
ed. \When Miss Hinman was in Massachusetts recently she saw in 
Brookline what it has always been her dearest wish to teach—that 
is, classes where all kinds of children meet. The Pierce School in 
Brookline is a large grammar school with such a high reputation 
that many children are sent to it from surrounding towns. It is 
one of the best examples of our democratic school system. It covers 
such a large territory that it takes in rich and poor, black and white, 
children of recent immigrants, as well as descendents of the Puri- 
tans. Two years ago the principal went to a playground confer- 
ence, where, for the first time, she saw something of folk dancing. 
The following autumn it was started in two of her grades, and this 
year it has been taught in all classes with the result which we have 
now come to expect from such teaching. Awkward children be- 
come easy, shy children lose their self-consciousness, hasty-tempered 
or quarrelsome boys take it out in the oxdans, all sorts and 
conditions of children dance together simply and naturally, the 
rough mannered become gentle, and the gentle do not deteriorate. 
All the teachers are enthusiastic over the results. Recently 
the dancing teacher of a school in a Massachusetts city was 
asked to select some of her boys to take part in an exhibition of 
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dancing. All of her pupils were eager to be chosen. It happened 
that one of her best dancers was a boy whose iather is in prison, 
whose sister 1s in a reformatory and whose inother is disreputabie. 
His school teacher was doubtful about letting him go where dis- 
cipline would be relaxed, and he might be exposed to temptation. 
The principal said “Trust him.” By selling papers, he earned the 
meney to buy the duck trousers for his costume, and came looking 
as well as any of the boys, and conducted himself perfectly. Since 
then his teacher says he behaves like a different boy, he holds his 
head higher, he is cleaner, his clothes are neater, and the gain in 
confidence and self-respect is apparent. 

These classes show what dancing can do for mixed groups of 
boys and girls. 


Some people think folk dancing is a passing fad, the en- 
thusiasm for which is already waning. It seems to me that we 
have just begun to see its possibilities. We have looked upon 
it as wholesome exercise, whereas there is also meaning and 
history in the dances which should be explained in the teaching 
‘Yoo often they are given as a series of pleasant motions, where 
they might be a means of illustrating history, geography, the 
languages, and the differences between races. They are the 
living part of folk lore. 

There are dances of all degrees of difficulty from the simplest 
singing and ring dances suitable for the youngest children to 
those requiring great skill and agility, and there is no reason 
wny new dances should not be added occasionally, illustrating 
modern times, which in time would become classics. The Span- 
ish Boston, for instance, may not have any subtle meaning, but 
it is a charming dance. 


Because it is easy, however, for dancing to degenerate, it 
is most important that this comparatively new movement should 
have the right backing, and that the standard of taste should be 
kept high Dancing is emerging from a condition of decadence, 
and may slip back if it is not encouraged in the right way. Many 
still doubt its good effects, and see in it only a power for evil. If 
it is used for exhibition purposes, if the skill of the few is devel- 
oped at the expense of the spirit of play of the many, it will 
deteriorate. If it is frowned upon by the virtuous and refined, 
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in wholesome surroundings, young people will go to evil places 
for it, for the love of dancing can never be eradicated. 

What we should realize is that it is not meant for a charm- 
ing exhibition of youth and grace. The pleasure is not to see 
it, but to do it. It is a joy for everyone to share. No one is too 
old to begin. It is not enough for us to prescribe it for our chil- 
dren and for working girls’ clubs. It is for us to dance with our 
children and neighbors. There is an exhilaration in moving in 
time to good music that is unequalled in any outdoor game, and 
if you add to this complicated figures which several dancers work 
out together, you get the real spirit of team play. The training 
for the memory is better than learning poetry, and the co-ordina- 
tion of mind and muscles is a really difficult mental stunt. 

It would be an advantage to have a national headquarters 
for folk dances, a clearing house where those who acquire new 
old dances by original research could meet to exchange the 
results of their work, and where others could come for new 
material. \Where someone competent to teach would be always 
ready to advise those who would not otherwise know where to 
get dances, or what to teach. Here new dances could be tried 
out, and although the decisions of such a jury might be reversed, 
they would set a standard by which to measure.* 

A class of teachers and social workers this last year has 
shown that there is a demand for such a center. Teachers now 
have to pick up their dances where best they can, and the teach- 
ing varies widely. Folk dances are a part of history and, while 
they undoubtedly have always varied with the individual dancer, 
they should not be left to the mercies of modern teachers to 
change according to their own fancy. They should be taught 
as nearly accurately as possible. 

The movement needs the backing of unprofessional people 
as well as teachers. Why shouldn't our people of leisure who 
travel pick up dances in traveling to bring home to such a clear- 
ing house? 

To conclude, the advantages of folk dancing are these: 

More than any other form of exercise or amusement it serves 
to bring boys and girls, young men and women, old and young, 


“It is hoped that the Committee on Folk Dancing of the Playground and Recreation 
\ssociation of America may serve as such a clearing house. 
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together in a simple, natural, healthy way, which tends toward 
true democracy. 

It is an excellent mental and physical training. 

It is easy to learn and easy to teach—not requiring experts 
except for the very difficult dances. In New York, for instance, 
some of the school teachers do not dance as well as the classes 
they have themselves trained. In fact the more technically 
trained the teacher is the less likely she is to feel the character- 
istics of folk dances, and the greater the temptation to soften the 
movements and lose the vigor and spirit that belong to them. 

It does not need a polished floor, but can be danced indoors 
and out—some in very contracted spaces, such as the aisles 
between the desks of a school-room. 

Your Committee on Folk Dancing makes the following 
recommendations: 

1. That ten dances for young children and ten for older 
children and adults, to be selected by the Committee, be taught 
on playgrounds throughout the country in order to create a 
demand for hurdy-gurdies playing these tunes. 

2. That all folk dances be taught as accurately as possible, 
and never voluntarily altered, and that the meaning and history 
of each dance, where these are known, be taught as well as the 
motions. 

3. That children be encouraged to learn folk dances from 
their parents and others to show to their teachers on the play- 
ground. 

4. That dancing on the playgrounds be done in groups for 
the pleasure of the performers, and that children should not be 


encouraged to dance solos. 
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issociation of Italian Housekeeping Centres of Rochester. 


JUST BOYS 





SHALL WE MAKE PLAY A SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR 
4 OR LET THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE LEAD TO THIS! 








SOCIAL CENTERS* 


CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 


Department of Child Hygiene, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City 


Saturday night, in most places, is the only night of the week 
when the forces of education and righteousness frankly pro- 
claim a truce with the working world and allow it untrammeled 
opportunity to spend, relax and revel. An evening so generally 
given over to the store, the theatre and the saloon is not the 
time when you would naturally turn to the schoolhouse for 
diversion. And yet to a person with a fondness for fellowship 
it is precisely the week-end night during the period from Novem- 
ber to April when a visit to the Rochester School known as 
“Number Nine” will be most worth while. Even though a 
stranger in the city you cannot miss the place, because at the 
left of the Joseph Street entrance there is an illuminated sign 
saying: 

SociAL CENTER 


Clubs, Library, Gymnasium, Baths 


Open 
Wednesday and Friday 7.30to 10.00 For Men and Boys 
Sunday 2.30 to 6.00 For Women and Girls 
Saturday 8.00 to 10.30 Lecture or Entertainment 


In spaces below, a program is given: 


WEDNESDAY: Address by a Business Man, “Do It For Rochester.” 


FripAyY: Debate on Free Text-Books. 
: SATURDAY: Recitations and Impersonations. 
: SunpDAY: “Social” for the Women’s Clubs. 


On Saturday nights the side entrance is used and you will 
find a string of people ascending its stone steps at almost any 
time from 8.00 to 8.30 o’clock. Scarcely has the threshold been 
reached before your ears will be greeted with the sound of 
singing—probably words like these set to the tune of “Mr. 

Dooley” 

Now there are some distinctions that are seen upon the street 

For some folks ride in auto cars and some ride on their feet, 

And worry about the price of clothes comes in and spoils the fun, 
* Portion of one chapter of “The Wider Use of the School Plant,’’ by Clarence 

Arthur Perry. Charities Publication Committee, New York. 1910. Price, $1.25. 
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But there’s a place where hats are off and rich and poor are one. 
Strong and clear come the phrases but they do not so 
nearly drown the orchestral accompaniment as does the chorus 
that follows: 
[t’s—at—the—Center 
The Social Center 
The place where everybody feels at home; 








Forgets th’ external 
And gets fraternal; 
And knows the time for friendliness has come. 


Near the doorway stands a pleasant looking young fellow 
who turns away school children and welcomes strangers, who 
are then taken in hand by the ushers. The hall is an immense 
room whose only illumination at the moment comes from a 
screen over the platform upon which the words of another song 
are now projected by a lantern: 

There once was a school-house, a great mental tool-house, 
\WWas shut every night in the year, 

Till the people who hovered around it discovered 

That this was a folly too dear. 

Said they, “If ‘tis ours, then we have the powers 

To use it whenever we will.” 

So ‘twas opened at night, and to-day with delight 

You can hear them a-shouting their fill. 

Then in the chorus the whole, vast audience gives itself up 


to one prodigious yell of merriment: 


E Yip I Addy, I Ay, I Ay, 

Oh, Number Nine is O. K.! 

For all Social Centers we'll yell and we'll shout, 
But old Number Nine, sir, will beat them all out, 


E Yip I Addy, I Ay, I Ay. 


After another stanza and a double round of the rollicking 
chorus the lights are turned on and the details of the room 
become visible. Overhead are naked iron trusses which support 
the roof and to which are attached at regular intervals clusters 
of electric bulbs protected by wire cages. The horizontal bar, 
traveling rings and rope ladder which have been drawn up 
among the roof beams and also the parallel bars, pulley weights 
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and other apparatus along the unornamented brick side walls, 
show that the room is used as a gymnasium as well as a place 
for assembling. All the chairs are now filled; there are no chil- 
dren; every woman’s hat is in her lap and the audience seems 
one solid, level mass of humanity. In a small space before the 
platform is stowed an orchestra of a dozen members of which 
the pianist and two violinists are women. 

After a half hour of general singing a young man rises near 
the piano and gives “The Two Grenadiers” in a vibrant baritone 
voice. The applause is persistent but is finally quieted by the 
appearance upon the platform of a man in a business suit who 
walks briskly to the front and stands waiting for attention. 
“The president of the men’s club,” whispers a young woman to 
her neighbor; “the men are in charge to-night.” \When the room 
is still the chairman calls upon the secretary of the Women’s 
Civic Club to make any announcements she has to offer. There- 
upon a middle-aged Jewish woman with glasses comes down in 
front and cordially invites all of the women in the audience to 
attend a social meeting on the following afternoon. “There’s 
just one place,” says she, “where we all know that we are one 
in heart and that’s at the Social Center. As one of our members 
expressed it the other day, ‘I never realized before that people 
who are so different are so much the same.’ The object of our 
club is to enable us to become better informed upon public 
questions and better acquainted with our neighbors. There are 
no dues or initiation fees and every woman in the neighborhood 
is entitled to membership. One week from Sunday afternoon 
our health officer, Dr. Goler, will give the club ‘An Illustrated 
Health Talk.’ All women are cordially invited to be present.” 

The chairman then calls upon the secretary of the Young 
\Voman’s Civic Club, who announces that “to-morrow afternoon 
the club will be favored with a talk on camp life by Miss Anna 
Jones.” An officer of the Coming Civic Club informs the audi- 
ence that on the following Friday evening it will hold a debate 
upon the resolution that “the Philippines should be granted full 
self-government” and all young men between seventeen and 
twenty-one are invited to attend and become members. He adds 
that at the close of the meeting on Friday a free gymnasium 
class will be formed. Then comes an announcement from the 
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chairman in his capacity as president of the Men’s Civic Club. 
Last week they had heard an address upon “A Man’s Right to 
\Vork”; on the coming Wednesday evening at eight o’clock the 
club will meet to discuss the same subject. “Each person pres- 
ent will be allowed to speak five minutes upon the topic of the 
evening or ask relevant questions. The large audience last 
week and the keen interest manifested by those who attended 
make the prospects excellent for a lively discussion the coming 
\Wednesday. All men of the neighborhood, who are of age, are 
invited to attend and join the club. Membership is free. Meet- 
ings are held in a class room on the Baden Street side.” 

Then down the platform comes a figure which causes a 
perceptible hush in the room. Wearing a gray flannel shirt, 
flowing black tie and leggings that smack of the motor cycle, 
the man has the build of a wrestler and the face of a scholar. It 
is not what he says but something in his manner that makes 
you feel you are listening to one of your own home folks. The 
speaker tells about a playground which the Men’s Civic Club at 
Number Fourteen have succeeded in getting, an improvement in 
the Carter street sewer brought about by the men at Number 
Thirty-six, the recipe exchange which the women at another 
center have instituted and the public art exhibition which in a 
short time will be held at the East High School. Already 
Collier's has promised its collection of original drawings while 
the canvassers among the local owners of paintings have so 
far not met with a single refusal. A week from that night the 
meeting in that room will be in charge of the women’s club and 
the special feature will be an address upon “Public Health as 
a Political Issue” by a well-known New York physician and 
writer. Following the meeting there will be a basketball game 
and a general good time. For the benefit of strangers the speaker 
tells about the objects of the civic clubs in which the mem- 
bers talk “about the things that ought to be talked about” and 


. 


fnd that they can “disagree agreeably,” and of the social centers 
where it is being discovered that “beneath all seas the earth is 
one’ and that “there is good even in the best people.” 

The dramatic readings and impersonations that follow these 
announcements are interspersed with outbursts of applause, 


during which the people in the audience make appreciative 
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remarks to each other and the ice of formality is thawed in the 
warmth of a common emotion. After the last round of applause 
there is a sound of violins being tuned, followed by a couple of 
bars of music. At this signal each person picks up his chair 
and moves towards the wall. Those near the exits take theirs 
into adjoining halls and rooms while the others stack their seats 
along the sides of the room so that in the space of a few moments 
half the floor area is entirely cleared and several young men are 
walking about sprinkling powdered wax over its smooth surface. 
The orchestra strikes up a two-step. Immediately couples all 
over the room glide out onto the floor, in zigzag accompaniment 
with the pulsating music. The members of the reception com- 
mittee seek out the strangers, introduce them to partners and 
then during lulls in the merriment show them around the build- 
ing. They see the spacious kindergarten room where the club 
meetings are held, the class room next to it where magazines 
are spread out on a long table, books stand invitingly on open 
shelves, and checkers, chess and dominoes are available, and 
finally the shower baths with their marble compartments, mod- 
ern plumbing and adjacent dressing room. On Wednesday and 
Friday evenings, it is explained, these are open for public use 
and everything is free. 


ROCHESTER SocIAL CENTER ACTIVITIES 


The “general evening” which has just been described is the 
most comprehensive among these activities in that it, more than 
any other, brings men, women, young and old, together at an 
occasion which provides more or less abundantly for all their 
varied interests. In 1909, 366 was the average attendance at 
the 69 programs given in the three most prominent centers. 
The character of the speakers and their topics may be seen 
from the following selections: 


Rev. C. A. Barbour, D.D., Our National Wonderland (illus- 
trated). 


Frank C. Dawley, Bird Neighbors (illustrated). 
Mrs. Bertha Pendexter Eldredge, Readings. 

Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, The Personality of Ferrer. 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, The Progress of Invention. 








SOCIAL CENTERS 


Professor Earl Barnes, Meaning of Education. 

Bolton Hall, The Use of Land. 

President Rush Rhees, Liberty and Government. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley, The Work of Girls. 

Misses Tuthill and Garzak, Musical Evening. 

Professor Frazier, Servant in the House. 

Instead of a dance or basketball game following the address 
or entertainment, the hour was sometimes given up to general 
sociability or to a gymnastic and athletic exhibition. The part 
apparently most enjoyed by the members, however, was the 
singing in which not only the lantern pictures were used but 
a book containing a number of songs like those quoted. As 
has been said, the general exercises at Public School Number 
Nine were held on Saturday evenings; at Number Fourteen 
they were held on Fridays, while at the West High School they 
usually occurred on Thursday evenings. 

These three buildings situated, roughly speaking, among 
laboring, middle and well-to-do classes, are those which the 
Board of Education equipped most completely for social 
activities. But the board adopted such a liberal and encourag- 
ing policy in respect to all its buildings that young people and 
grown-ups all over the city, incited by the “good times” re- 
ported from the first centers, organized themselves into civic 
clubs and began to find their evening enjoyment also in class 
rooms and halls. The movement grew until eighteen, quite half 
of the total number of school buildings in the city, were used 
by various communities for social purposes; and besides the 
three centers named there were some half dozen others where 
“general meetings,” having the chief characteristics of the one 


described, were also held. 
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Philadelphia Playground Association. 
In playing team games suited to their strength, girls learn how to co-operate. 
A girl is deprived of a part of her birthright if she does not 
have the opportunity for team plays. ; 
‘ 
e 





Philadelphia Playground Association, 
All unconsciously the boys on the playgrounds are learning how to overcome 
obstacles which they are to face later in life. / 











A PLAYGROUND MEETING WITH REAL PLAY 
ON THE PROGRAM* 
Lee F. HANMER 
New York City 


It was the last half of the ninth inning with a man on third 
base and a run needed to tie the score. ‘The pitcher sent a scorch- 
ing “in-shoot” over the plate but it was met squarely by the bat, and 
a base hit, scoring the desired run, seemed inevitable. But ‘Don’t 
count chickens before they’re hatched,” especially in a baseball 
game. Out from a cloud of dust in the right field darted a wiry 
figure, pulled down the whizzing sphere from an incredible height 
and, amid deafening applause, headed off the run and retired the 
side. This hero of the right field was none other than Joseph Lee, 
President of the Playground Association of America. Howard 5. 
Braucher, Executive Secretary, played center field; G. E. Johnson, 
Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Playgrounds, shone in the pitch- 
er’s box; Harry Allison, Director of the Buffalo playgrounds, cov- 
ered hin -2lf with glory at third base; Robert K. Atkinson, Field 
Secretary of the Playground Association of America, “gathered 
them in” behind the bat; and other well-known figures in the play- 
ground world distinguished—or extinguished—themselves at the 
bat and in the field. 

Then there was volley ball, soccer football and folk dancing 
on the green. Mrs. James J. Storrow of Boston, Chairman of the 
Committee on Folk Dancing, Miss Beulah Kennard, President of 
the Pittsburgh Playground Association, Miss Charlotte Rumbold, 
Secretary of the Public Recreation Commission of St. Louis, and 
other playground leaders played ring games and danced the High- 
land Fling in the most approved style. It fact, it was a playground 
meeting with real play on the program. 

Heretofore the annual congresses have been most dignified, 
with programs of learned addresses, scholarly discussions and for- 
mal exhibitions by much drilled and much bored little boys and 
girls. To some of the leaders it occurred that all work and no play 
might make a dull beard of directors, so the program was arranged 
to provide for some real play at this congress. It shouid not, how- 
ever, be called a congress, we were told. This gathering in Wash- 
ington on May roth to 13th was announced as the “annual meet- 
ing” of the Playground Association of America 


*Reprinted from The Survey, May 27, 191t. 











A PLAYGROUND MEETING 


(he program incorporated some of the features of the play- 
ground institutes that the Association has been holding in several 
sections of the country this year. Besides the business session, at 
which Joseph Lee was re-elected President and Howard S. Braucher, 
Executive Secretary, there were papers and discussions on the live 
problems of the playground, informal teaching of games to children 
brought in from the schools, stories by the inimitable Seumas 
MacManus, two evening meetings with formal addresses, an auto- 
mobile trip to parks and niaygrounds, a luncheon and a delightful 
children’s festival at the Neighborhood House Social Settlement, 
and athletics, games and folk dancing by the delegates. 


“Billy Burns,” “The Tinker of Tamrock,” and a host of other 
delightful Irish tales were admirably told by the prince of story- 
tellers, Seumas MacManus, from Donegal, Ireland. In season and 
out of season a story by MacManus was demanded and the over- 


worked storyteller responded most graciously. 


Probably the most valuable and practical feature of the play- 
ground meeting was the demonstration of playground activities by 
G. E. Johnson and his play leaders from Pittsburgh. They took 
Washington children whom they had never seen before and so 
successfully led them into the games and plays and songs and 
dances that in a few minutes they, all unconscious of the audience, 
were playing and singing with a zest and abandon that did one’s 
heart good to see. Only by the bursts of enthusiastic applause 
were they brought back to earth to realize that they were part of an 
exhibition. 

Miss Corbin and Miss Connor in the games, Miss Fisher with 
storytelling and dramatics, and Miss Canfield with the singing, 
made enviable records for themselves as “top-notch” play leaders. 
If some of the “doubting Thomases” could only have been there 
they would never again think or say that the work of a play leader 
could be done by a policeman or a park attendant. Of course only 
the interested were present, but they went away with a broader 
conception of the possibilities of intelligent play leadership and the 


firm resolve to employ on their playgrounds only the best, and to 
work for the establishment of such courses in normal schools and 
colleges as would make possible the training of such workers as 
Pittsburgh had developed. 

The local committee spared no trouble in doing everything 











A PLAYGROUND MEETING 


possible for the pleasure and comfort of their guests. The auto- 
mobile trip to the playgrounds and through the beautiful Rock 
Creek Park and the National Zodlogical Gardens ended at the 
Neighborhood House Social settlement, where we were the 
guests at luncheon of Arthur C. Moses, President of the 
\Vashington Playground Association. This was followed by a 
delightful “Spring Festival” by the children of the Neighborhood 
House, the street being closed for the occasion through the 
courtesy of the District Commissioners. 

Truly Washington has the playground spirit and if the 
enthusiasm of the delegates is an index, the whole country has 
it, or is rapidly becoming infected. The children of America 
are at last coming into their rightful heritage. Twenty states 
were represented at the annual meeting and delegates were 
present from several of the provinces of Canada. In fact, “reci- 
procity” in playground matters has been going on with Canada 
for some time. 





*hiladelphia Playground Association. 





The modern athletic contests may be made a part of art, just as surely as the 


ancient Olympic games in Greece. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT* 
ELMER ELLSwortH Brown, PH.D. 


United States Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

I should like to call especial attention to another of the 
valuable works issued by the Russell Sage Foundation, namely, 
the book by Mr. Perry, on The Wider Use of the School Plant. 

Mr. Perry has treated in an interesting way of those several 
out-of-school uses of our schoolhouses and grounds which have 
attracted attention in recent years. He has the epic sense to 
plunge into the heart of his subject with some interesting incident 
or recollection, but before the chapter is ended we have a view 
of the historical development of that particular activity which 
is under consideration. So he brings before us in succession the 
evening schools and vacation schools, which have widened the 
scope and influence of scholastic instruction; the playgrounds, 
athletics, games, and folk dancing which have come not only to 
serve the purposes of entertainment, but have struck deep into 
the grounds of public health and the sweetness of common life; 
the public lecture and recreation centers, which have carried like 
influences into the adult life of the community; the new social 
organization which, in manifold form and method, has centered 
in the public schoolhouse. It is a most absorbing and suggestive 
review of a highly significant movement, and will be read with 
interest and profit wherever it goes. 


*“The Wider Use of the School Plant,” by Clarence Arthur Perry. Charities 
Publication Committee, New York, 1910. Price, $1.25. 
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A NATIONAL PLAYGROUND DAY 
IN THE PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL CLUBS 
OF THE COUNTRY 


As we go to press plans are rounding into shape for 
the observance of a National Playground Day in 
several of the big games of the professional baseball 
clubs. 

Prominent baseball men of the country have met 
this proposition with a great deal of friendliness. 
They, like all live men and women, are interested in 
children, but they also see the bearing of playgrounds 
on the great sport of baseball. Throughout the 
country playgrounds are giving hundreds and thou- 
sands of boys a chance to play ball, a chance denied 
by narrow back yards and crowded streets. Every one 
of these boys is following the game more intelligently 
for his chance to play and is growing up into a fan 
who can appreciate good playing and sportsmanlike 
conduct on the diamond. Thus, to their interest in 
children, has been added in the minds of the baseball 
men a farsighted interest in the maintenance among 
the growing generation of the prominent position 
held by the great national game. In our next issue we 
shall have a more detailed report. 
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